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FOUR WORDS. 

< Beloved, the briefest words are best ; 

And all the fine euphonious ways 
In which the truth has been expressed 
Since Adam's early Eden-days, 
Could never match the simple phrase — 
Sweetheart, I love you ! 

If I should say the world were blank 

Without your face, — if I should call 
The stars to witness, rank on rank, 
v That I am true, although they fall, 

'Twould mean but this — and this means all, — 
Sweetheart, I love you ! 

And so, whatever change is wrought 
By time or fate, delight or dole, 

One single happy, helpful thought, 
Makes strong and calm my steady soul, 
And these sweet words contain the whole — 
Sweetheart, I love you ! 

I will not wrong their truth, to-day, 

By wild impassioned vows of faith ; 
Since all that volumes could convey, 
Is compassed thus in half a breath, 
Which holds and hallows life and death — 
Sweetheart, I love you ! 

— Elizabeth Akers Allen. 



THE VENERABLE MR. CHRISTOFFEL' S 
DREAM. 

And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 

Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 

And into glory peep ! — Henry Vaughan. 

It is pleasant, in the soft pensive light of early 
evening, to sit thinking of those we hold in earnest 
and affectionate remembrance. 

We are thus enabled to'draw into holy communion 
with ourselves, dear friends, separated from us per- 
haps by mountain or ocean barriers, or by the grand 
and final barrier of death. 

And there is a gentle charity pervading these twi- 
light reveries, that makes us recall, sadly, yet not 
unkindly, even the astray : their imperfections van- 
ish into the darkness like birds of night, while their 
virtues glide before us on white wings. . 

But possibly the especial charm of such a. dreamy 
hour, is the hope that, wheresoever they are, they 
of whom we think, think also of us. 

The venerable Mr. Christoffel sat in his easy chair 
in his study. It was toward the close of a quiet, 
balmy day in June. 

He had been reading' the poem containing the 
words already quoted ; and the sweet old bard's peer- 
less, priceless song of death had set him a-dreaming 
— with that peaceful sadness, so mournful and yet 
so tender — of "precious friends hid in death's date- 
less night." 

He had passed an hour or two in such thoughtful- 
ness. 

Or, at least, he had been thinking so long of those 
gone into the shadows, and clouds, and/forgetfulness 
of by-gone years, that he felt as if he, too, were a 
shade, drifting into an uncertain realm. 

Without, a faint dimness was beginning to fill the 
atmosphere, as the sun slowly descended behind the 
mountains ; and the pulsations of the river could be 
heard indistinctly. 

In through the open windows, wafted on their way 
by undulating curtains of silk, came the commingled 
odors of roses and newly mown grasses. 

On the low bough of an elm a robin was perched ; 
and sang sweetly to himself and to Mr. Christoffel. 

It was his curfew melody; and it was, therefore, 
very tremulous and full of praise. 

Other sounds came also to the ears of the fine old 
gentleman, all mellowed by distance, such as the 
voices of youths and maidens disporting merrily on 
the water — the crowing of the barn-yard sultan, and 
the barking of the farm-house guardian — the music 
of Lillian, who was playing softly on some stringed 
instrument in the further wing of the villa, and sing- 
ing an ancient ballad. 

All these half-audible vocal utterances, owing to 



their very vagueness, formed a delicate symphony, 
which accorded ctosely with the dreamings of Mr. 
Christoffel. 

He and the world were at perfect peace that after- 
noon. Even the busts of Pallas and the great states- 
man above the book-case frowned, he thought, less 
severely than usual — with less suggestion of en- 
deavor. Even the volumes on the shelves appeared 
to crowd against one another, as if they did not wish 
to be taken down. 

Even the cowled old monk, in the picture on the 
wall, seemed to retire within his dark background, 
not caring to attract attention by so much as a look. 

It is trite to trace the resemblance between sleep 
and death ; and yet, to trace that resemblance is 
easy. 

It was but a moment ago, and we were awake ; it is 
but a moment more, and we stand " upon the golden 
threshold of the gate of dreams ! " 

Again, it was but a moment ago, and some dear 
loved one was alive ; alas, it is but a moment more, 
and that loved one has passed forever through 
death's dark and mystic portals ! 

The venerable Mr. Christoffel scarcely realized 
when the change took place, but fell in a minute 
from retrospective wakefulness to visionary slumber. 
The last impression he noticed before falling asleep, 
was the reflection of himself in the heavy plate-glass 
of a book-case door. ' 

He was mirrored therein in his easy chair, his 
elbow on its arm, his head resting on his hand ; his 
complexion tawny, as if through travel in various 
climates ; his hair white, as if from premature frost. 

He was withal a sad and weird-looking old man. 
Bereavement by death, hot years, had covered his 
brow with the silvery crown of age and shadowed 
his countenance. 

It was this which had lessened his treasures one 
by one, until only his Lillian remained. Lillian ! 
The image of her fair and sainted mother ! 

In such a dim reflector as Mr. Christoffel saw him- 
self in, one sometimes catches a conception of one's 
self, which has not been caught before. 

If he be handsome, he will see some unsupposed 
grace of outline, some round effect of light and 
shade ; if evil, a dangerous gleam from the eye, the 
very sight whereof makesjhim tremble ; if good, a 
pure and pleasant expression of the face that en- 
courages to higher and better effort ; if he be old, 
ah, he will appear very old in such a dim reflector ! 

So Mr. Christoffel slept, and in the gathering twi- 
light of that antiquated library, the marble faces of 
Pallas and the great statesman above him relaxed in 
severity and smiled ; while a bronze nymph in the 
corner, assumed an attitude of erect, unshrinking 
vigiiance. 

In his dream, bright and exquisite beings swept 
swiftly around him. 

Their breathings were like the breaths of spring: 
the wavings of their wings like those of bloom-laden 
boughs. • 

Mr. Christoffel looked calmly at them, and they 
looked serenely at him. 

They were all there — all who had gone from him 
" into a world of light." 

" He saw them walking in an air of glory ! " 

He realized now, how from corporeal decay and 
corruption arise spiritual perfection and immortality 
— how all that is lovable, lovely, and good in life, 
increased tenfold, continues after death. 

He knew them every one. 

First of all, there were his reverend parents, with 
locks of snow, yet having the youth of everlasting 
life. 

Old man though he was, and stately, he would fain 
have rested his weary head where it had so often 
nestled in the days of childhood ; but with fathom- 
less looks of love they motioned him from them. 

Next his glance fell upon the mother of Lillian, 
slender and delicate, with curling locks of fleecy 
gold. 

She, too, existed, as when at her fairest in mortal 
life, but with the same marvelous light of everlasting 
life, which made even those of eld so radiant, upon 
her face. 

Mr. Christoffel stretched forth his trembling arms, 
and murmured " Lillian ! " 

Still, as before, the loved one drew back — not in 
sorrow, not in anger, but iu the gentle grandeur of 
deathless love. 

Oh, no ! They who are of the earth, are still of 
the earth, and can not expect the caress of a heav- 
enly hand — that is put out to them on the other 



shore, when all that appertains to a lower sphere is 
merged into a higher. 

As Mr. Christoffel's eye again passed over the 
circle, it rested upon a brother said to have gone 
down forever on a vessel in mid-ocean — upon a bro- 
ther who had been wild, dark of mien, of uncertain 
character, yet whose heart, though capricious, had 
been tender. 

And, somehow — why, he could not tell — Mr. 
Christoffel felt as. if in all the group none had such a 
look of " high humility," or gave an idea of being 
more truly loved, than this dear brother. 

Surely the good angels love those whom they have 
saved ! 

Next, Mr. Christoffel remembered and beheld his 
little children — those innocent blossoms, that like 
flowers, as it were, had perfumed a summer morn, 
and then like flowers had faded away. 

To these, also, he extended his arms ; and lo, they 
came nearer to him than any of the others had come, 
and gazed with dewy freshness into his countenance ! 

Pure, sinless children, lost early in death, ye knew 
not this world, ye were not of it, therefore did ye re- 
turn to heaven whence ye came ! 

So in his dream Mr. Christoffel knew his departed 
dear ones, and they knew him, and looked into his 
soul with eyes of holy love, but touched not his 
form, which was of this earth. 

So even in his dream he felt comforted, and thought 
that all was well, and as it should be. 

Soon an opalescent glow filled the vision ; and 
gradually, accompanied by fine strains of music, it 
melted into air. 

Whereupon the dreamer awoke, and there was 
Lillian, singing her ancient ballad, and with a lamp 
in her hand. She had come to call her father to sup- 
per. 

Thus nearly and yet distantly do physical and 
spiritual things adjoin and blend. 

" Dear papa," said Lillian, as she placed the lamp 
on a stand, and then poised herself deftly upon her 
father's knee, throwing her arms about his neck and 
kissing him ; " have you been asleep, and did I wake 
you from your nap ? " 

Mr. Christoffel circled his daughter tenderly with 
his arm, but did not speak. 

Without waiting for an answer, the maiden con- 
tinued, with voluble grace : 

" And there has been a little shower — such a lovely 
little shower — and the air is so cool and delightful ; 
and oh, papa," (brightening with the secret she could 
not contain,) " I have picked a bowl of strawberries 
for tea ! Just think of that, papa, strawberries fresh 
from the vines ; not Southern ones, sour and stale, 
but ripe ones, red and beautiful, and the middle of 
June not come yet ! Do let us hasten to supper, 
papa ! " 

So the venerable Mr. Christoffel arose, and holding 
the white hand of his slender and charming Lillian, 
went from the room, giving it a lingering look as he 
did so, and clasping still more tightly that little hand. 

But because of some subtile reason he did not feel 
altogether alone nor completely bereft ; nevertheless 
he did not tell Lillian about the sacred company that 
like a benediction had come and gone. 

— Edward Olin Weeks. 



THE STORY OF AN UMBRELLA. 

I am only an old cotton umbrella, and yet I too 
have my story to tell to the world. 

During the greater part of the winter of 1871, I 
had remained unused and unnoticed in a corner of 
the hall of a large house on the St. John's River, in 
Florida. What a pleasant old house it was, with its 
broad piazzas shaded by orange-trees ; its sunny and 
its shady nooks ; the avenue of myrtles leading down 
to the beautiful river that flashed and sparkled in 
the sunshine, while old oaks hung with waving moss 
grew upon, the banks, Everywhere light, warmth, 
and color. It was a house where one could idle away 
happy days ; where life-long friendships could be 
formed ; a house, which, as years passed on, became 
haunted by associations, those ghosts of memory, 
some bright as the sunshine _its~elf, aye, and others 
"tender with the grace of a day that is dead." 

In the particular winter of which I speak,' there 
had been days of such continued sunshine that only 
those absurd things called parasols had been re- 
quired. They belong, of course, to our own ancient 
family ; but I am old-fashioned, and not easily recon- 
ciled to the changes in the present generation. The 
effects of long disuse had begun to tell upon my 



